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The Rescue 


A STORY OF THE SAVING OF THE CREW OF THE SCHOONER 
CHARLOTTE T. SIBLEY BY THE MOTOR BOAT ILDICO IN A CAPE COD GALE 


By C. H. 


N OCTOBER 7, 1907, there started what proved to be 
" the worst gale which had swept the storm-beaten shores 
of Cape Cod since the year 1879. The daily papers on 
the eighth and ninth, and even later, were full of tales of vessels 
lost at sea, of waves and wind too high to allow the plucky and 
able life-saving crews of the Cape Cod life-saving stations to 
render aid to vessels and ‘mariners in distress, and of many, both 
vessels and the men who manned them, who trod the Great Wet 
Road upon which Davy Jones keeps the toll gate, and which 
every mariner must walk, be it soon or late, so be it only that 
he live long enough and go often enough down to the sea in ships. 
It is necessary for the tale to be told to have its full effect 
that there be no doubt of the state of the elements. It was blowing 
more than half a gale—more than a whole gale. Forty, fifty, sixty 
miles an hour—then, mile by mile and hour by hour, the force 
of the driving air crept up in power—sixty, sixty-two, sixty-five, 
and then seventy, sure and recorded, and only the Wind God 
knows how much more, for there were then other things to do 
than measure wind velocities, and weather 
instruments and telegraph wires 
alike succumbed to a force 
they could not longer 
withstand. 
Do you know 
what 70 miles 
an hour 
means 
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in wind? Do you know how it feels to stand in such a wind, on 
dry land, let alone the storm-swept deck of a vessel in distress? 
Do you know what it is like to have the spray and flying spume 
driven into your flesh until the weather-tanned skin is tender as a 
woman’s and the water drops cut like ice-particles? Do you 
know what it is to see the giant seas struggle to rise, and to 
watch the all-powerful wind beat them down and cut them in 
two and tear their tops off and throw them away so fast and 
so hard that the eye can scarcely follow them, and brow-beat and 
battle down and exterminate the most powerful thing in the 
world, except the wind—the waves of Old Ocean in his might? 
Do you know all this and all that the feeble and inadequate 
words stand for? For if you do, you can realize what a forty- 
foot motor boat had to face when she turned life-saver, and, if 
- you do not know, then no words of mine can make you see what 
a dare-devil thing was done and how a man’s faith in his 
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work and his knowledge and his seamanship were justified, 
On the eighth of October the wind was sweeping the entire 
northern part of the country—this was no local Cape Cod wind, 
but a blistering southeaster, which came howling up the coast 
from where such storms are born and swept all New England and 
finally, and only after much damage and death had followed in 
its wake, disappeared into that other place where spent storms go, 

On Monday, the seventh, the three-masted schooner Charlotte 
T. Sibley anchored off the mouth of Bass River, Cape Cod, to 
ride out the gale. Had her master, Captain Hatch, realized 
what was before him, it is a question whether he would have 
anchored there or tried to ride the gale out at sea, hove-to. But 
this is a story of what is and really happened, not of what might 
have been and didn’t happen. Captain Hatch had two stout 
anchor holds and sound chains, so on the morning of the eighth 
the ship was comfortable, although wildly tossed. Captain Hatch 
said afterward that he had at that time no fear but that he could 
and would get through all right, although it did not need a trained 

eye and mind to realize that this was something un- 
common in gales. But his placidity was rudely 
broken. While at breakfast the cook came 
running to the cabin with the face- 
blanching news—‘The port anchor 

chain is. gone!” 

The nautical reader will know 
what that meant. The non-sea- 
going reader is informed that when 
a storm is strong enough to break 
one of two chains, it is pretty sure 
to break the one left to do double 
duty, and when anchored on a lee 
shore, with nothing between one and 

eternity but single anchor chains, it 

may well bring terror to the most 

courageous man. And terror the an- 

nouncement brought to captain and 

crew alike, and every man rushed on 

deck to see what might be seen and hope 

for what might be hoped and gauge, each 

for himself and despairingly, what each one’s 

chance might be should the remaining chain part and 

jet the wind have its will with them and their boat and hurl 

them shoreward, with an unknown, unguessed velocity, to bring 

up in splinters on an unknown shore, or, worse, to strike upon 

an unknown shoal, there to slowly break to pieces and string out 
the death agony by long anticipation. 

As if to tantalize the men, now in peril, the second chain held 
for a while—held, indeed, until they began to hope that, having 
withstood two hours of pounding and wrenching, it would outlast 
the gale. But it was not to be. At ten o’clock it parted witha 
jerk and a twang hardly to be heard above the gale. The ship 
at once leaped forward toward the shore and the dimly seen wait- 
ing figures upon it, as powerless to aid as they were anxious to 
render succor. And then it was “every man for himself” from 
the captain, for none of them knew what the next five minutes 
might mean—whether she would strike a bar or shoal, or dodge 
those known to be there—whether she would break up instantly, 
if she did strike, or hold together—for a little while. 

Tt was not, therefore, with any sense of the unexpected— 
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OUTSIDE AT LAST. ... AT TIMES THE PROPELLER RACED CLEAR; AT OTHERS, THE BOAT SAT ON HER STERN. 


rather, with the satisfaction of knowing the worst at once and 
not being kept in suspense, that it became known that another 
minute must see the Sibley hard upon a bar—for the shoaling 
water showed plainly by its color. In another moment she 
struck. Struck with a jarring blow that sent men flat upon their 
faces—that tore fixings away and broke rigging and turned an 
orderly interior into chaos. By some miracle, some unknown 
balancing of force and force—perhaps some yielding of the 
sand, enough to break the blow, the masts held, swayed, groaned 
—and stood. 

Five minutes more in the terrific breakers, which even the 
wind could not lash down to the shallow bottom, and 
the Sibley was as tightly beaten into position as 
if she were in dry dock with the water out. 
And every minute the wind whistled louder 
and louder and the gale gained in velocity 
until it was but a 
piercing scream, fill- 
ing all space, obliter- 
ating all other 
sound, and singing 
with the solemn note 
of a funeral dirge in 
the ears of those men 
who counted them- 
selves as already 
dead. 

The keel was 
tipped from the ship 
by the impact on the sand. 


Enough rigging 
was gone to make the going of any or all the 


masts problematical and imminent. The only 
boat the storm had not taken for its own was 
filled with water and leaking. And had there 
been a hundred boats, they would never have 
withstood the half mile of seas between ship 
and shore, even if they could have been launched. 

The seas broke completely over the Sibley now, and the cap- 
tain and crew were forced into the rigging to escape being swept 
away by the water. In half an hour they were wet and chilled 
to the bone—and holding on began to be a problem in itself— 
and each man looked at his fellow with the thought in his eyes, 
“Will you be the first to go, or will you follow me?” Lash them- 
selves to the mast they dared not, for the masts seemed likely 
to go at any moment, and to go overboard lashed to a mast is 
to be drowned like a rat ina cage. The captain knew the nearest 
life-saving station was at Monomoy Point, and knew that no boat 
could live in that sea. Yet when the skipper and his men had a 


THE HOME OF ILDICO. 
FLOAT TO GO TO THE RESCUE OF 
THE SCHOONER SIBLEY. 


sudden flicker of reviving hope it was because they thought that 
the life savers had, in some mysterious and miraculous way, 
annihilated distance and brought their craft over land. For there, 
just coming out of the mouth of the river, was a craft of some 
sort—tiny in size and flung about by the mighty sets and mightier 
wind, yet always coming ahead toward the stricken Sibley. 

“But I soon saw it could not be a life crew,” said Captain 
Hatch, “for there were but five figures in it. Soon it could 
plainly be seen to be a power boat of some sort. Then I knew 
our chances of rescue depended upon some volunteer crew— 
Massachusetts breeds men, and no Cape Cod man ever stood by 

and watched a man drown if there was a chance 
—only one chance in a thousand—of saving him. 
be And I tell you it felt good to watch that 
plucky little boat and the lion-hearts who 
manned her, fighting her way where a 
ship wouldn’t dare go 
—seemingly a toy, a 
tiny speck, a mere dot 
upon the water. How 
she ever held her 
course and where she 
got her power to win 
her tussle with the 
elements that had 
proved too ‘much for 
my three hundred 
and sixty-ton 
ship——!” 

Meanwhile, how had this venturesome 
power boat managed to start on her daring 
attempt, and what was she, and who was in 
her? 

Charles Henry Davis, a summer resident 
of South Yarmouth, Mass., and a devoted 
_ _ yachtsman, was in his office working—spite of 
the gale. Word was brought to him that a schooner was on 
Dog Fish Shoal and likely to break up any minute, and that men 
could be seen in her rigging. 

“That so?” said Mr.—let us say Captain Davis. “Leo, get 
the men together and get the Ildico ready. With you in a 
moment.” I can easily imagine Davis’s stopping to sign a letter 
or a check while the Ildico, his forty-foot power boat, was being 
made ready. And I can easily imagine that first mate, Leonidas 
E. Taylor, and the other men who formed Captain Davis’s crew, 
felt little more excitement than did Captain Davis, for this was 
not the first time, albeit it was the worst time, that they had 
rescued those in peril of the sea. 
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And yet it might easily excite almost any man—to put to sea 
in a forty-foot power boat against a wind and against waves 
which, as was afterward ascertained, prevented the Monomoy 
and Chatham life savers from going to rescue other distressed 
vessels. And the Ildico, strong and staunch as she is, and dis- 

tinctly a sea-going boat, was never 
built with such work in mind. 

However, all this was for- 

gotten in the urgent need 

of those dimly 

seen figures 

clinging to 

the rig- 


ging, 

half a mile 

away, and as soon 

as IIdico could be put in 

commission—and that meant 

a very few minutes—she 

started. At the wheel was Cap- 

tain Davis. At the engine, Otto 

Stieffel. Standing by were Mate 

Leonidas Taylor and Eben 
Chase, with “Butty” Pierce. 

Captain Davis says that there was nothing in the way in which 
the order was received to indicate that the men would rather have 
stayed at home. It was all in the day’s work. 

As the craft put out into the short reach of the Bass River 
which lies inside the jetties she rose gently and then, settling 
down, snored away into the baby wavelets in a swift dash for 
the turbulent sea. Outside, they could see the boiling, gray, 
riotous expanse of waters. The fierce wind lashed the waves 
before it, tearing off the 
tops and hurling them on 
ahead in cutting spindrift. 
The air was veiled with it. 
It was a scene that might 
well have deterred the 
owner and crew of a much 
stouter craft than a forty- 
foot gasolene boat. 

But those on IlIdico 
knew their craft and, bet- 
ter, they knew themselves. 
The personal equation is 
an element of no little value 
in a battle with a raging 
sea. . . . Outside at last. 
It was as though, by swift 
transition, the boat had 
been hurled into a seething 
cauldron. The waves 
came short and high, giving’ 


THE BELL AND LEAD TAKEN 
FROM THE WRECK OF THE 
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buffeting. They smote her bow and quarter, this way and that, 
At times the propeller raced clear of the water; at others the 
boat sat on her stern, the gracefully turned bow aiming at the 
vacant heavens above. 

But each time, under the skilful manipulating of Captain 
Davis, she headed up on her course and bucked into the trip- 
hammer graybacks as undaunted as those who were aboard her, 
Half a mile away lay the Sibley, a vague, ragged blur as seen 
through the flying spray. A scant half-mile! Ordinarily, Ildico, 
with her 25 horsepower engines, capable of generating a speed 
of ten knots an hour, week in and week out, would have covered 
the distance in less time than it takes to write these lines. But 
conditions were far from ordinary. Sometimes it seemed as 
though the seas forced Ildico back, forced her to make sternway 
with propeller revolving at highest speed. This, of course, 

was not exactly the case, it merely, as has been said, 

seemed so to men whose every thought was the covering 

of the distance which lay between them and those in 

peril aboard the wrecked schooner. Yet, slow as it 

was, the brave boat was going on indomitably. She 

literally clawed her way through the smother until, finally, 

those who were watching the wreck were able to make her 
out clearly. 

The Sibley had struck with her stern partially to the 
seas, which were raking her fore and aft every minute or 
so in plunging, rending, grinding floods of clear green water. 
Above the crash and roar of the breakers could be heard 
the sharp sound of splintering wood, the dull boom of many a 
lusty blow upon the sodden hull. 

On went Ildico. Captain Davis brought her in so that she 
headed directly toward the schooner, and then kept her so until 
it was plain to everyone that any attempt to come up close under 
the lee of the wreck would only result in the swamping of the 
little craft and the loss of all on board. No, all that could be 
done was to keep her away, to keep her head up into the gale 
and ride it out until some opportunity should present itself 
whereby the lives of those on board might be saved. 

A faint cheer from the huddled figures in the rigging gave 
notice that the sailors had seen the succoring craft. Captain 
Davis, with the propeller revolving sufficiently to keep steerage 
way into the seas, rose, and by signs—the roar of the gale precluded 
vocal communication—made the shipwrecked men understand that 
he would stand by. An anchor was lowered over the bow, and 
there, pitching and reeling, taking everything that came and ready 
for more, Ildico stood by, splitting the combers on her sharp 
bow, awaiting her oppor- 
tunity. It all framed such 
a picture of sharp contrasts 
as to impress every one on 
the power boat, occupied 
though he was with the 
grave business in hand. 
Before them lay the great 
quivering, reeking hulk, 
as helpless a prey to the 
furious waters as the car- 
cass of a dead whale. The 
might of the tempest 
reigned supreme. The 
skies were gray, the clouds 
seemed fairly to hang 
about the topmasts of the 
wreck. The waters bat- 
tered the schooner, jumped 
aboard or raced along the 
deck and poured out astern 
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the craft no surcease of 
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in torrents, carrying with 
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them pieces of cargo, deck furnishings and shattered bits of rail. 
In the foreground, a small, pretty, white pleasure boat, a mere toy 
beside the great black hulk, a mere toy in the grasp of the 
elemental riot. 

But she was no toy then. There was nothing of the toy 
about her. She took the wrack as every brave vessel of whatever 
size has taken it since man first went to sea. An hour passed. 
Still the motor boat hung grimly into the seas, and still the waves 
raced over the schooner, lifting her up, groaning and flailing, 
letting her down with dull crashing. Suddenly, as though the 
God of storms had tired of his sport at the expense of a sordid 
fabric of wood and iron, the wind veered as quickly as a man 
could turn his hand, to the southward. The seas changed their 
direction, ceasing to rake the wreck fore and aft and giving those 
in the rigging their first opportunity to get down 
to the deck and reach a small boat which had 
been hauled up against the fore shrouds. 

Captain Davis was quick to take ad- 
vantage of the respite. Struggling 
to his feet in the bow, he 
motioned to Captain Hatch of 

the schooner to get his small 
boat overboard and drift down 
upon Ildico. Worn with cold 
and exhaustion, it is probable 
that the men of the Sibley were 

in no condition to leave the 
schooner in a manner which 


would have admitted greater chance 
of their getting off in safety. 
In any event, as the men of IIdico 
watched with tense faces they saw the figures 
of the sailors struggling, groping their way 


forward. A groan went up from Captain crew oF 1pico. 
Davis and his band, for it was plain that in- 
stead of going over the stern, the natural place 
for departure under the conditions, the men were going to 
try to get into their boat from over the bow. The struggle in 
getting the boat overboard almost ended with the crashing of the 
frail craft against the sharp cutwater, but finally it was streamed. 
Then, while those on Ildico stood rigid, waiting for the final act 
of the tragedy, the act in which was to be read the success or 
failure of their expedition, the schooner’s crew paused while 
three of their number lowered dunnage into the tossing boat. 

At this insane delay the words of those on Iidico, already 
overwrought, may be left to the imagination, and, indeed, little 
time was to be lost. The wind was switching about again and 
the schooner was again writhing in the grasp of venomous waters. 
Hastily the seven sailors slid‘down into their boat and cast off. 


Once, twice, three times they tried to push off from the bow, 
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but the seas held them as in a vice. The fourth time proved 
successful and the fast-filling craft rolled and plunged on its 
journey down to the waiting motor boat. Half the time it was in- 
visible to the waiting yachtsmen, as waves intervened, and more 
than once they never expected to see it again. But up and over 
flailed the little object, nearer, ever nearer, to those who sought 
to save. 

“Now,” cried Captain Davis to Taylor, who stood twirling a 
line about his head. “Now!” A 

The line whistled through the air. It fell true, but was missed 
by the sailor who attempted to catch it. 

“Again,” cried the captain, as the boat drifted on. She was 
going to one side of the motor boat, and in a few more moments 
would be past the rescuers and hopelessly engulfed in the breakers. 

The rope flew once more from the hands of the 
mate. But again it was missed. A curse shot 
through the air. Again. This time, too, 
it was missed. As all hope seemed 
gone, a sailor in the boat rescued 
the line with an oar and made it 
fast to the bow of the helpless 
boat. 

Then, as the seas raged as 
though in fury at their disap- 
pointment, the rowboat was 
hauled alongside Ildico and man 
after man transferred until all 
seven were safely aboard. Cap- 

tain Davis cut the boat loose, 
hauled up his anchor, swung 
around on the seas and fought his 
way back to port. 


Mr. Davis sheltered the crew until they 
could make other arrangements. The captain, 
Hatch, and his crew, were, of course, most 
grateful. They thought they had no means of acknowledge- 
ment, but what Mr. Davis prizes more than anything they could 
have said or done, is what they gave him. In a corner in the 
studio of his beautiful home in South Yarmouth there hangs the 
weight of a lead-line and above it, upon the broad stone mantel, 
rests a sweet-toned ship’s bell, which has rung its chime for the 
last time over sea and on deck, now retired with honor, and a 
reminder from a captain and six of a.crew that they can never 
hold the present owner of the bell save“in grateful remembrance 
and admiration. 

It is the ship’s bell of the Charlotte T. Sibley. 

The exploit of Ildico and her crew was akin to the incidents 
on water, salt and fresh, which finally decided the Government to 
adopt gasolene-propelled surfboats in its life-saving service. 
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